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The number of duplicates—mere arrangements—which are inserted in the ca- 
talogue of Beethoven’s works, led us, in a late notice of that document, to remark 
on the facility with which one of the most inventive geniuses of modern times 
subsided into the humbler sphere of the arranger. 

A biographical notice of Beethoven by Dr. Wegeler, of Bonn, and the late 
Ferdinand Ries, which has just appeared, throws light on this subject, and we 
may now see that the occasion justified some surprise. Ries has stated his opinion 
that of all the numerous arrangements said to be by Beethoven, four only are 
truly so, namely, the septet, which he converted into a violin quintet, and a 
pianoforte trio—the quartet arranged from his quintet for piano and wind instru- 
ments, and the pianoforte concerto arranged from his violin concerto op. 61. 
Many arrangements were made by Ries himself, revised by Beethoven, and sold 
by his brother Gaspard under the name of the composer. 

In this history of fictitious arrangements, the falsehood may appear trivial; 
but it is a question of grave consideration, how far, for the sake of a commercial 
advantage, it is permitted to tamper with facts? We are aware that the pub- 
lishing world enjoy some latitude in this respect, by the force of ancient custom ; 
but the next step to arranging a man’s works, and sending them out under his 
name, is to do him the greater favour of composing for him. Thus, the public 
who are prone to idolize a name—a natural weakness—are defrauded of their 
raptures by works, which, though spurious, are frequently far from worthless. 
Weber’s “last waltz” as it was called—a trifle pretty enough to have ‘been 
Weber’s, was upon every pianoforte-desk throughout the kingdom, before the 
true author was explained to be Reissiger. The object of this deceit, which was 
to make money, had fully succeeded, before those who had profited by it, “ pure 
in the last recesses of the mind,” suffered the truth to escape. ’ 
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A deep shade of suspicion, we regret to say, is beginning to be cast over the 
authenticity of posthumous compositions. The defunct popular composer not only 
becomes immortal in the poetical sense, but, by a curious felicity which pub- 
lishers can best explain, actually goes on composing after he is dead. All Paris 
has been in a state of amazement at the posthumous diligence of the song-wri- 
ter, F. Schubert, who, while one would think his ashes repose in peace at 
Vienna, is still making eternal new songs, and putting drawing-rooms in com- 
motion. ‘‘ Dead men tell no tales,” and this silence is probably looked upon as 
one of the most valuable of their moral qualities. 

Ferdinand Ries has recorded the following opinion upon the posthumous works 
of Beethoven: ‘‘I much doubt the authenticity of these MSS., and my doubts 
rest upon the double fact that the manuscripts are not in the handwriting of 
Beethoven, and are recommended by no attestation. Beethoven kept no MSS. 
in reserve, neither, when I was with him, that is to say, from the year 1800 to 


’ 


1805, nor yet in 1809, when I returned to Vienna. On the contrary, he was al- 
ways behind hand with compositions that were expected from him.* In nearly 
every letter which I received from Beethoven during my stay in England, he spoke 
of his want of money ; if he had had any manuscripts in reserve, he would not 
have failed to send them to me; and after having obtained for him, not without 
some trouble, a commission for three overtures for the Philharmonic Society in 
London, I communicated it, and he hastened to send them.to me; but they 
were not executed, they were found inferior to the great reputation of Beethoven. 
Three years afterwards, he printed these overtures, and the Philharmonic Society 
did not deign to complain, One of them, the Ruins of Athens, I think unworthy 
of Beethoven ; if he had possessed. at this moment anything better, he would not 
hive failed to send it to the Philharmonic Society—all his letters prove it. For 
these reasons, I am incredulous as to the authenticity of the pianoforte quartets 
published by Artaria,” 

Since the time of Aisop’s countryman, who maliciously satirized the con- 
noisseurs in vocal music, by producing from under his cloak the real pig, there 


is nothing that men have more resented than the falsification of their judgments 
upon works of art through spurious specimens. This does not always imply 
that the deluded judges are ignorant pretenders ;—for the greatest musicians have 
had disciples, who, in particular works have approached so near them, as to 
defy detection. The mortification of the self-love of critics through such an 
imposition, is even less than the injury done to truth in the violation of their 
cherished ideal, 


In the humbler walks of composition, the public have long been deceived by 
false pretensions. While the reputation of genius is courted by wealth, and 
while the poverty of artists makes them willing to sacrifice fame for some share 
of the more substantial goods of fortune, talent, or what appears such, will 
always be at’a certain price in the market. A few seasons ago, we were over- 
whelmed with albums and collections of songs, &c., by lady composers who 


* Ries here means to imply, we presume, that Beethoven wrote only for the moment, and detained 
nothing from publication as-soon as finished. 
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never composed a note in them, though they bore all the honours of the title-page, 
while their “modest arranger contented himself with the more solid rewards of 
pounds, shillings, and pence. The decline of this affectation of musical genius inour 
lady amateurs, bespeaks an equal improvement in music and morals ; but to this 
day it is a trade in Paris to assist amateurs who have not the technical know- 
ledge necessary to write their musical thoughts correctly. M. Carl Merz declares 
his readiness to put even an opera into full score if needed. This business also 
flourishes in Italy, where many people who have not an original thought of 
their own, drive a pretty trade in instrumentation. 

We cannot better conclude this subject than by an anecdote of Becthoven re- 
lated by Ferdinand Ries. ‘‘ Beethoven,” said he, ‘‘ procured me an engage- 
ment as pianist with Count Brown, who lived at a short distance from Vienna. 
At the count’s parties I was obliged to play Beethoven’s music on the piano, 
before an assembly of enthusiastic Beethovenites. Fatigued with playing con- 
stantly from memory, I one day extemporized a march without any other object 
than that of relieving myself by a change of ideas. An aged countess who tor- 
mented Beethoven by her superannuated proselytism, rose up full of enthusi- 
asm, and to divert myself at her expense and that of other enthusiasts, I did not 
deny that the work was Beethoven’s. Unfortunately, Beethoven came the fol- 
lowing day, and on his arrival the old countess did not fail to speak to him of 
the famous march. My disquietude may easily be imagined ; however, I went 
up to Beethoven, who did not like the old lady, and told him I had no other ob- 
ject but to mystify her. He approved my idea; but my embarrassment was 
great when, in the evening, I had to play this march again before Beethoven. 
Notwithstanding the applause he received, he could hardly contain his fury, which 
broke out into an homeric laugh : ‘ Fine connoisseurs,’ said he ; ‘ my friend— 
skilful critics—give them a name and they want nothing more.’” 








ANNIVERSARY OF THE MADRIGAL SOCIETY. 


This festival was held at Freemason’s Tavern, on Thursday last the 17th, on 
which occasion Sir John Rogers presided over a very numerous assembly of 
musical people. 

The dinner, as usual, was excellent, and having fulfilled our duty to it with 
scrupulous fidelity, we found ourselves entering upon a conscientious question— 
whether good cookery ani good wine could have any hand in recommending 
madrigals to our respect? More than once the suspicion stole over us, that our 
admiration was corrupt—our enthusiasm impure! But, anon, came some 
wonderful chord or exquisite progression, and Wilbye or Croce triumphed over 
our injurious thoughts. ‘ With a plain dry board before us, and nothing but 
the music-books on it,” thought we—in the moments of a rigorous philosophy— 
“* we should have our admiration fairly tested ; with no artificial helps to ardour, 
our impressions would be received solely from—Lord! what a magnificent 
harmony!” Here the current of our infidelity was again checked’ by a direct 
revelation from the music itself. Presently—‘ Upon my word,” says our next 
door neighbour to us, “this punch is exquisitely made, what say you?” “ Oh, 
certainly,” we reply, “ not to be surpassed.”—*‘ I thought you'd admire it,” 
interposes a third party, sitting at some little distance, and taking up the 
conversation over the table, “1 was convinced you’d admire it—and what a 
point in the bass there, near the end, eh?”—‘ [ beg your pardon,” it was 
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necessary to explain, ‘‘ we were speaking of the punch.” —‘‘ Oh! the punch,—ah, 
very good ; yes, capital punch to be sure—and the madrigal—capital- madrigal 
too, wasn’t it?” At another time, a madrigal of Morley’s being over, ‘Mr. ; 
happy to take wine with you,” says a gentleman near us to a friend,—* fine 
piece of old harmony that last?” 

“« Shall have much pleasure,” replies the other,—‘ Oh, very 

“« Nothing can be better in my opinion,” says the first, smacking his lips ;— 

the real thing, this, eh ?” 

“« Undoubtedly.” 

«©1814, I believe.” 

“©1814!” exclaimed his friend, “‘ odds man—much older, why it’s 1570!” 

The other’s eyebrows are rising in astonishment, here—1570 is a vintage he 
never heard of—but just then his friend hands him the programme of the music 
with his forefinger extended to the printed date of Morley’s madrigal. ‘ Oh! the 
madrigal ?—bless me, I was thinking of the wine.” 

Observing the wine thus agreeably mingled with the music, and knowing how 
a good dinner predisposes the human mind to all sorts of gratuitous benevolence, 
we hesitated, we say, a little, and philosophized about the matter, before we 
were content to discharge the question we had raised as one unworthy to be en- 
tertained. But one enchanting gush of harmony after another, and (candour 
obliges us to add) draughts of the above unblemished punch besides, gradually 
won us to such a faith in madrigals and all things madrigalian, as we believe we 
shall henceforth never more relinquish ; for we came away vowing—andare still 
prepared stoutly to maintain—not only that our old madrigals are the best old 
things in the world, but that punch ‘find friends are also good, and deserve to be 
combined with them. 

By an arrangement adopted on these occasions, all those who intend to sing 
are marched out after dinner into the ante-room, there to wait while the tables 
undergo a new disposition, and the choir-boys are provided with seats. But 
these are not the only changes that take place in their absence. When they 
return, they find their non-performing friends in an unaccountable state of 
banishment, stationed together on a platform, 

“in extrem parte roéme,” 
and effectually cut off from all communication with them for the rest of the 
evening. This strikes the'visitor, at first sight, as a very harsh New-Poor-Law, 
Bill sort of proceedure; but he soon gets used to the new order of things, and, if 
he be a performing member, sings the more lustily for it, that his absent friends 
may hear him. They, on the other hand, peep at him from their “ ultima Thule” 
of the hall, or ingeniously take wine with him over the president’s head. These 
gentlemen reminded us of those angels in Milton— 

“Others apart, sat on a hill retired,” 


We do not know whether, like these they found angels too, 
_“* Their thoughts more elevate.” 


Next to being separated from his friends, the able-voiced visitor’s concern is 
at finding himself divorced from his wine. This is only temporary, but produces 
a dreadful depression of spirits while it lasts. If he be a stranger to the meet- 
ings, he is haunted with the idea that he shall see his glass no more—he thinks 
the waiters, in clearing the decks for action, will forget the ammunition—that 
he shall find on his return nothing better than desks and music-books, vice 
glasses and decanters. But these dismal surmises are soon contradicted. At 
the word of command back they march—not indiscriminately, nor yet according 
to the order of their rank, but according to the order ‘of their voices,—in regi- 
ments of basses and tenors. Some musical drill-sergeant, whose name escaped 
us, was.calling out.as we passed, “Tenors to the left!” All is strict and sys- 
tematic, and discipline and pleasure go hand in hand. Having filed away to the 
right and left, strangers are relieved in their minds by the sight’ of a’ beautiful 
mosaic work, formed of books and bottles, music paper, sugar basins, punch- 
bowls, reading desks, wine glasses, old MSS. and lemons. Their minds at once 
grasp the whole design, and unhesitatingly applaud its comprehensive and en- 
lightened nature. 
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The disposition of parties already described, though required to give proper 
effect to the music, is accompanied with some disadvantages, which it appears 
difficult to obviate. The company is mixed of professional musicians, amateurs 
and strangers, of which latter some do, and some do not, sing; the amateurs 
and strangers are chiefly friends of the professors, who introduce them. It 
therefore frequently, indeed usually happens, that those who sit together at 
dinner, and who would gladly prolong through the evening the sympathy thus 
begun, are required to separate pro bono publico as soon as the cloth is removed. 
This naturally begets many subterfuges and evasions of the law, Fathers, that 
they may not be separated from their sons, affect to sing; brothers, ignorant of 
their ‘notes, sacrifice their neighbours’ ears at the shrine of fraternal love ; at- 
tached nephews represent themselves as musical. It is not in human nature to 
resist the appeals of family affection ; we wink at the pious fraud—but suffer for 
our indulgence afterwards! Another inconvenience arises from the accidents of 
voice. Two friends may accord admirably well in every other respect, yet one 
may possess alow, the other a high voice, and the drill-sergeant above men- 
tioned may consequently be under the necessity of sending one to the right about, 
and the other to the left about; if so, their sensations thereafter must be com- 
municated by telegraph, for there is no reciprocating personally at different ends 
of Queen Street, and, after all, wafting smiles through telescopes is a laborious 
sympathy. Many people of social dispositions are, therefore, as in the former 
case, induced to take in the authorities—humming them in a double sense. In 
order to sit with B, A (who sings down to G) shams tenor, and goes prevari- 
cating all night in a falsetto; while C, departing from the natural “‘ tenor of his 
way, because he has connexions on the F clef, is himself so base as to sing with 
them, and lowers his voice—on every account. A gentleman sat near us plau- 
sibly tenoriziny, whom, however, we shrewdly suspected of more depth than it 
suited him to reveal. We eyed him askance, as little Red Riding Hood did the 
wolf, and more than once felt tempted to say, ‘ How gruff you are, grand- 
mother !”” 

On the right hand of the president sat the Duke of Cambridge, who took his 
part (a counter-tenor we believe) with much apparent enjoyment. We remem- 
ber a German gentleman, well known in musical society in London, telling us 
that the duke, who is a native of the same valley in Germany with himself, and 
who resided a part of his life in the neighbourhood of the mill which forms our 
friend’s patrimony, used to come and ‘take a fiddle in a quartet at his house, 
neither his own pride nor the etiquette of German life preventing him doing so. 
“ But in England,” continued our German friend, “your false pride forbids such 
familiar intercourse, and even the duke is not the same duke here as in my 
native valley.” Such censure is proverbially merited, and we could offer nothing 
satisfactory in reply. We were however well pleased to observe so much hearti- 
ness of manner on the part of the royal duke, on this convivial occasion, as our 
colder custom allows,—enough fully to bear out the account given us by our 
German friend. ‘The selection was as follows :— 


Bow thine ear 5 Voices, W. Byrd. 
My Mistress is as fair as fine 4 Voices, J. Bennet. 
Sweet Philomel........ ‘ 5 Voices, J. Ward. 
Our Bonny Boots...... Vee, Wea is Hea Coens 5 Voices, T. Morley. 
In Life’s Gay Morn... ....-- 000+ 4 Voices, Dr. C. Tye. 
Cynthia, thy song and chanting 5 Voices, Giov. Croce. 
Why dost thou shoot ?........+ss+++e0++++006 Voices, J. Wilbye. 
PART IL. 
MOPS HC iGo ee odie ese OID 0 5 Voices, Clari. 
Now, O now, I needs must parewrsa ls. Sees 4 Voices, J. Dowland. 
Hard hy a Crystal Fountain " »+6 Voiees, Giov. Croce: 
Come Fuggir sit diate thstent 2643 © bie frees hag oy 6 Voices, Luca Marenzio. 
April is in my Mistress’ face. 4 Voices, T. Morley. 
Dainty White Pearl 6 Voices, A. Bicci- 
Now let us make 5 Voices, T. Weelkes. 
The Waits. 4 Voices, J. Saville. 
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The most exquisite performance of the evening is not in this list. It was Nox 
Nobis—we have never heard that flowing beautiful canon sung with more smooth- 
ness, expression, or light and shade. Byrd’s anthem of the date of 1590, one of 
the gothic efforts of our cathedral school, had some points which we should have 
been glad to hear more justice done to had the time permitted. The old notation 
and the long ligatures seemed to embarrass some of the amateurs present, and 
there was occasionally a want of precision in the time which might have been 
corrected with advantage to the composition. We are aware of the difficulty of 
making pieces that are sung at sight and totally without accompaniment go in 
perfect time. Those who sing mechanically, counting and attending only to the 
progress of their own part, have a frequent tendency to hurry and change the 
note before they ought. When this propensity to get forward is associated with 
a strong voice (and it is generally the least instructed musicians who are the 
loudest), it communicates a certain unevenness to the performance which pre- 
vents the ear from receiving its full satisfaction. It would be absurd to require 
any remarkable powers of voice in those who vocalize at this social meeting— 
good time, good tune, and correct reading are however essential, and should be 
rigorously required by those members of the society who introduce singing 
friends. We observe upon this because many of the performances at the Madri- 
gal anniversary want but little of perfection, and this we fear they will not so 
easily reach if any growing laxity on this head is permitted. 

The style of the solemn madrigal, ‘‘ Sweet Philomel,” delighted us. Want of 
a little more motion was however perceptible in the progress of this composition, 
and upon the whole we think we have heard it more successfully performed at pre« 
vious anniversaries. ‘‘ In Life’s Gay Morn,” by Dr. Tye, is a work of exquisite 
simplicity and expression ; it was beautifully performed. The secretary of the 
Madrigal Society, Mr. Oliphant, has published a little collection of compositions 
by this master, which we can confidently recommend as gems to all who are in- 
terested in possessing a sweet, simple, expressive four part harmony. ‘The ele- 
gance of the counter-point, and the modern transitions which distinguish the 
specimen of Dr. Tye produced on this occasion, are scarcely to be credited when 
one consults the date of the composition. In these quaint relics of the sixteenth 
century there is a wealth of feeling that indicates a nature as full of humanity 
and emotion, and as keenly alive to all the meanings of sound as can be imagined 
in these later times when we live under the influence of such high passionate 
thoughts as those of Mozart and Beethoven. Proud are we,O Tye—worthy 
countryman, nay kinsman of Shakspeare, to belong to a nation in which such 
true touching simplicity was once cultivated and is still admired ! 

“‘ Cynthia thy song,’”’ was one of the finest productions of the first part. It 
was beautifully executed, and possessed effects that may be called sublime. Of 
this kind we esteem the lengthening out of the sounds, and the diminution of 
the tone on the words, “ Bodies buried in perpetual slumber.” This beautiful 
specimen of Italian art in 1580 created a strong interest throughout the room. 

The “ Kyrie” of Clari is published in Novello’s Fitzwilliam music. The fugue 
is a well known master work, but it lost something by being taken in too slow 
time. Dowland’s madrigal is simple and love-lorn, and has a rise in the tenor 
parts so singular that, in the irritability of feeling created by punch, we hardly 
knew whether to laugh or cry at it. Alas! we have all suffered in our time by 
some “‘ exquisite witch” or other, and all enter alike into the tender complainings 
of Dowland, Cox, and other victims to the tyranny of the fair. The remaining 
madrigals, which are found most effective in the second part, were by G. Croce, 
Morley, and T. Weelkes. The choir boys of St. Paul’s, Westminster, &c., 
formed a sweet choir of trebles and acquitted themselves delightfully. Of the 
performances the best certainly took place in the first part ; towards the end the 
compositions were neither so well supported nor quite so carefully performed. 
This, however, is in the nature of things; lungs are soon exhausted when the 
performers are not accustomed to long batches of singing, which is the best 
argument we know for more frequent meetings. 

The Duke of Cambridge paid a high compliment to the Madrigal Society. In 
returning thanks for his health being drank, his royal highness observed that, 
“he had never been more delighted in his life. He had lived, unfortunately, 
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many years in the world, and had heard much vocal music—but this seemed to 
him the foundation of all.” The duke exhibited the most cordial interest in the 
whole proceedings. Sir John Rogers made an excellent speech on the same oc- 
casion. The healths of Mr. Capel, the vice-president of the society, and of the 
officers, Mr. Oliphant, Mr. Street, Mr. Hawes, Mr. Cooper, &c., were likewise 
drank with honours and suitably acknowledged. We hear rumours of more 
extended plans of admission at the centenary festival which is to take place soon. 
For the particulars we cannot at present answer ; but in those plans: it is said 
that ladies are to be embraced, which is highly desirable. 





THE NORWICH AND OTHER FESTIVALS. 


Tus being the year in which, according to rotation, a musical festival should 
be given in the town of Norwich, a meeting was held last week ‘for the pur- 
pose of considering the propriety of fixing a festival for this year.” If any 
uncertainty on the subject seemed to be indicated in the terms of the circular, it 
was fully discovered in the debate that took place at the meeting, at which the 
animosity, so long simmering between certain parties concerned in these Norwich 
festivals, fairly bubbled over, to the great scandal of my lord the Bishop and the 
honourable and very reverend the Dean, who “threatened to leave the room,” 
&c. The dispute is given in all its original fire by the Norwich Mercury, and at 
more than its profitable length. From that paper we abridge the report of the 
principal part of the proceedings. 

Mr. Bicnotn, after adverting to the great benefit a Festival was to the city, which he 
enlarged upon at some length, and pointing out the present palmy state of the county from 
the high price of corn, proposed the following resolution :— 

“ That as Musical Festivals have been triennially held in this city since the year 1824, 
affording a high gratification to the ‘inhabitants of Norwich, as well as to those of the 
counties of Norfolk and Suffolk, and greatly promoted the interests of trade, it is highly 
desirable that the usual period for a Festival taking place, being in the month of Septem- 
ber next, should be adhered to.” 

The Rev. R. F. Enwin seconded the motion, and entered into a statement as to how 
the loss upon the late Festival had been partially liquidated—#. e. by 507. given by Mr, 
H. Gurney, the sale of the Concert-room Organ for 120/.—20/. from the Orchestra being 
up; 15/. given by Sir G. Smart, some payments by Guarantees, and 25/. by the Choral 
Society, or New Choral Society, whichever it was called, for he hardly knew what to cal 
it, (Order.) 

The Rev. G. Carrer— We know what we are, Sir. 

The Mayor interfered, and begged Mr. Elwin to make no personal allusions, but to 
confine himself to the object of the resolution. 

Mr. Etwin then went on to argue, that the last Norwich Festival, considering the 
excell and ber of the performers and the selection, was the best and cheapest 
Festival in the kingdom, but that there could be reductions amounting to 1,100/. made 
in the management, é. ¢.—317/. for the organ pipes, 400/. ‘borrowed of the Hospital 
hitherto for the choral practice, 50/. reduction in the band, 50/. in the chorus, 20/. in 
the salary of the Conductor, besides in the items of music, of which he stated there was a 
large quantity, and in the printing. The Chorus had also agreed not to accept any more 
beer, which he thought was an excellent determination. 

J. Kirson, Esq., chairman of the committee of the New Choral Society (the 
Rev. Mr. Elwin’s horror) spoke next, and advocated quadrennial or quinquen- 
nial festivals ; he announced that the committee, of which he was chairman, 
had come to a resolution “ that it was inexpedient to have a festival this year,” 
and this he moved by way of amendment to the resolution proposed by Mr. 
Bignold. The storm hereupon grew fiercer than before; clouds, that had 
hitherto only hung in the sullen air, began to discharge themselves on one ano- 
ther in thunder and tempest. Mr. Elwin’s political economy was openly derided 
by Mr. Recorder Jeremy, who said, and—in our opinion—not amiss,— 

As to a cheap Festival, he did not think that at all a recommendation—nothing was 
ever well done which was not well paid for. The argument of cheapness made therefore 
against the Festival. 
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The ardour of the struggle, however, is best seen in the division, which, on the 
amendment being put from the chair, was found to be— 


For Mr. Kitson’s amendment i 5 A 19 
Against it , ; : 20 


Majority for the festival . , sage | 


It appears by no means certain that, with so small a majority in its favour, 
the festival will be proceeded with. A gentleman expressed his surprise at the 
idea of its abandonment, and announced his firm belief that the New Choral 
Society would give every assistance to it if it were only put in progress. This 
touched a chord in the breast of Mr. Kitson, and another in the breast of the 
the Rev. Mr. Elwin, and these chords were not concords, but discords. 

Mr. Kitson said, that having been appealed to, he should at once read certain 
other resolutions which the Committee of the New Choral Society had come to in case it 
was determined at that meeting to have a Festival, They were these, “ That they hoped 
the preliminary arrangements would be such as to enable the Committee to give such aid 
as would lead to a successful result. That the first and most important of these arrange- 
ments would be the engagement of Sir George Smart as sole Conductor, to whom alone 
should be confided the engagement of all performers, and the arrangements of the bills 
and music, subject to the approval of the Festival Committee.” 

The Rev. R. F. Exwin instantly arose, with considerable heat, and demanded if the 
meeting would suffer itself to be dictated to by a self-constituted Committee, which was 
rather a Committee for the Suppression of Music. (Cries of ‘‘ Order, order.”’) 

The Bishop and the Dean immediately rose to leave the room, amid much confusion, 
and the whole meeting seemed about to break up, when the Mayor called Mr. E.win to 
order, and insisted on his not making any personal remarks. The Mayor then begged the 
gentlemen not to go away without making some definite arrangement. Order being 
restored, Sir J. P. Borzzau suggested the following addition to the original resolution, 
** provided that a Guarantee Fund of not less than 2,000/. be subscribed during the next 
fortnight.” 

This was put to the meeting. For the motion, 11; against it, 14. Several gentlemen 


had left the room. 
It was determined to adjourn the meeting to Saturday, January 26, at one o’clock.” 


We suppose, therefore, we shall have to publish some tempestuous additions 
hext week. It is a pity that pounds, shillings, and pence (for the matter lies 
there as usual), should be allowed to vulgarize the question of a Musical Festival, 
and very unfitting, that discord and ill-blood should be engendered by an occasion 
which is properly one of music and charity. If anything could aggravate this 
defect of fitness, it would be found in the station and calling of the principal 
actors—the holy belligerents in the cause of music. If the Norwich Festival 
should be put off till next year (which, perhaps, all things considered, might be 
the wisest course), we trust that these heats will by that time have subsided, 
and that the parties, now opposed to one another, will see it for their matual 
interest, as well as the public advantage, to co-operate in some general plan of 
action. 

That Musical Festivals have of late years, on the whole, been losing specula- 
tions, seems to be a generally admitted truth. The Editor of the Norwich 
Mercury estimates the annual loss upon the Gloucester, Worcester, and Hereford 
meetings, at 600/., falling on the six stewards, in an amount—more indivi- 
dually proportionable than generally pleasant—of just 100/. a-piece. These 
losses on Festivals have been differently accounted for. It is thought by many 
that the period of three years is too thort—that four or five years would be the 
proper interval. Others are disposed to lay the whole onus of failure on the 
foreign singers, who are usually engaged at sums not only enormous in them- 
selves, but enormously disproportioned to the actual benefit derived from the 
services of their recipients. The sum paid to Grisi, we are told, at the last 
Gloucester Festival—which was one of the losing concerns—was equal to the 
joint salaries of a hundred chorus singers, who had to come from London, and to 
lodge and board themselves, at an expensive season, out of their receipts. It has 
been proposed, in the case of some Festivals, to rely wholly on our native 
resources, but we are not aware if the experiment has yet been fully tried. In 
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our magazine of the 20th ult., the reader may remember that such an intention 
was announced as likely to be carried into execution this year at Worcester—if 
the Festival itself, that is to say, is to be proceeded with, which is still not 
perfectly certain, we believe. The argument for discarding the foreign auxiliaries 
is thus put in the Analyst for January, which we have just received (by the way 
we miss the Reviews of music, which used to be a feature in this magazine), and 
it must be allowed to have considerable weight. 

*« The presence of those eminent artists is, doubtless, a source of great attraction 
upon such an occasion, but it is questionable whether their influence is so 
powerful since the more intimate intercourse of the resident gentry with the me- 
tropolis ; who, be it remembered, can and do hear them at considerably greater ad- 
vantage in their own arena—the Italian Opera House.” 

On the other hand, the provincial concert-goers, it is remarked, ‘ to whom 
such a singer as Grisi would be the greatest novelty, are precluded from the gra- 
tification of hearing her on account of the high price of admission.” After re- 
marking on the inexorable character of the Italian vocalists, who would not 
abate a fraction of their demand at the late festival, while some of our most 
eminent native instrumentalists were persuaded to accept lower terms than they 
had been ‘used to receive, the writer in the Analyst says— 

“The fact is, had the band been equally unyielding with the foreign singers, 
the Gloucester festival for the present (the late) year must have dropped through 
altogether. The result of this conduct on the part of the band will be, that it 
will form a precedent for other festival committees to offer them char-work terms, 
in order that they may be enabled to meet the extravagant demands of the 
foreigners ; and in the event of the instrumentalists striking for their old wages, 
the committees will reserve a few good names to make a show in the bill, and fill 
up the orchestra with waifs and strays and academy boys, whose cue (and it is 
a laudable one) is, to consider remuneration a secondary object when barking for 
engagements.” 

if the Worcester festival should be given up—which is possible, and the Nor- 
wich—which is probable, there seems a chance of our having no festival at all 


this year to record, for we hear that even the Liverpool committee cannot quite 
make up its mind as to the meeting which ought to take place in that town this 
year. The latter, however, we hope to find confirmed in the resolution to ap- 
point a festival, for we are not aware that Liverpool, at least, has any just 
grounds of apprehension as to the result, having been hitherto sufficiently for- 
tunate. 





WORDS FOR COMPOSERS. 
SELECTED BY LEIGH HUNT. 


Though we have many extracts in store from Beaumont and Fletcher, and 
many from Ben Jonson, yet to show the variety of our treasure, we shall, for a 
good while to come, give something from a fresh poet every week, both ancient 
and modern. And though poetry, like music and painting, and all other great 
pleasures, is serious when at its height, yet, like the capabilities of a charming 
mouth, no circle of the muses is complete without the power of laughter: for 
which excellent reason, we shall now and then give a mirthful production among 
our graver ones; and we here accordingly begin with one, very fit to link the 
two species, from Sir John Suckling ; for it commences gravely, smiles midway, 
and finishes with a jesting denouncement of its own subject. Dr. Aikin, an ele- 
gant but not very deep critic, has extracted the greater part of it into his ‘“‘ Vo- 
cal Poetry,” but has omitted the third stanza, ‘‘ on account (he.says).of its in- 
feriority and coarseness ;”” which is just as if a man were to take the cream off 
a jug of milk for the like reasons ; or to object to ap agreeable surprise, on the 
ground that all surprises, amounting to the hearty, must be unbecoming. No- 
thing but a destitution of animal spirits could have made the worthy doctor, fall 
into such a mistake ; for in truth, instead of there being any coarseness, in the 
matter (otherwise the verses would never have found.a place here), the cream 
of the jest is the cream of the very seriousness; Sir John. having such a strong 
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sense of the merits of the unattainable fair one, or the inability of his unjoyous 
friend to obtain her, that on the principle of extremes meeting, and of the sour 
grapes in the fable, he devotes her with sudden desperation to the aged gentleman. 

Haydn has a “ Surprise” among his instrumental pieces. Here is.an oppor- 
tunity for a composer to give us a vocal surprise,—a sudden crash of pretended 
contempt,—of gay and glorious imprecation. \ 

It may be added, that nothing can convey a sounder moral in love-making 
than the rest of the poem; which is an exhortation to a cheerful display of the 
qualities that warrant a return of love, instead of a mere tiresome intimation that 
the lover extremely desires it. 


THE REMONSTRANCE. 
By Sir John Suckling. 


«« Why so pale and wan, fond lover? 
Pr’ythee, why so pale? 
Will, when looking well can’t move her, 
Looking ill prevail ? 
Pr’ythee, why so pale? 


«« Why so dull and mute, young sinner? 
Pr’ythee, why so mute? 
Will, when speaking well can’t win her, 
Saying nothing do’t? 
Pr’ythee, why so mute? 


“* Quit, quit, for shame! This will not move ; 
This cannot shake her :— 
If of herself she will not love, 
Nothing can make her :— 
The Devil take her!’ 


We intended to commence our extracts from the modern poets with two most 
exquisite stanzas from Shelley; but the selector of these lyrics cannot always 
turn with comfort from every mood of mind to the recollection of that most 
earnest-hearted of men. Our extract from Suckling is therefore followed by a 
very pretty and tender Catholic hymn, copied, and as tenderly translated by 
Coleridge, “ from a print of the Virgin in a Catholic village in Germany.” 


THE VIRGIN’S CRADLE HYMN. 


“* Dormi, Jesu! Mater ridet, 
Que tam dulcem somnum videt ; 
Dormi, Jesu! blandule:— 
Si non dormis, Mater plorat ; 
Inter fila cantars orat, 
Blande, veni, somnule.”’ 


Sleep, sweet babe! my cares beguiling, 
Mother sits beside thee smiling : 
Sleep, my darling, tenderly! 
If thou sleep not, mother mourneth, 
Singing as her wheel she turneth, 
Come, soft slumber, balmily.”’ 


[By an oversight of the writer, while correcting the press, there was the word 
indication in our last, instead of vindication, in the mention of Mr. Ainsworth’s 
use of the “ ill-taught energies” of such men as Turpin and Shepherd: which 
altered and misdirected the whole meaning of the sentence. The reader will 
have the goodness to correct it with his pen.] 
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REVIEWS. ; 


Grand Sonata for the Pianoforte composed and respectfully dedicated to Lady Hope, 
of Pinkie, by Frederic Bowen Jewson, King’s Scholar at the Royal Academy of 
Music. Op. 1. 

It is painful not to be able to speak favourably of the first work of a young 
musician ; and though this must, in the natural course of things, happen fre- 
quently in private between master and pupil (even in cases where the pupil after- 
wards becomes celebrated), and therefore ought not to be discouraging, it is to be 
regretted that the public should be made the confidante of an opinion in which it 
is itself scarcely concerned, and the hopes of an individual are deeply. To view 
Mr. Jewson’s production in its best aspect, we may say that there is a breadth 
in the design of the first allegro in E major 4, that would realize a good con- 
ception of the grand sonata were the ideas themselves interesting. But here is 
the deficiency—the subject is nothing and the passages are far from new. The 
scherzo and slow movement are in the same catagory. The rondo is tolerably 
successful. It has more melody, more connexion, and better passages. From 
this movement, which stands last in the piece and shows progress in the art of 
composition, we take occasion to advise our King’s scholar to blot many quires 
of music paper in practice before he again ventures into public. 


An Andante and Allegro Giusto for the Pianoforte, composed and inscribed to his 
esteemed friend, Mrs. H. Whiffen, by J. Joyce. Op. I., No. 2. 


This production is not in the style of pianoforte music; it is constructed on the 
model of the slow movement and finale to a symphony of Haydn, and bears a 
similar physiognomy to that kind of music in a pianoforte arrangement. That 
Mr. Joyce likes good music and desires to write well is evident from this com- 
position, which is of the most laudable intention ; at the same time we advise 
him not to publish or compose in future without the advice of some experienced 
master, if he desire that his compositions should not provoke the merriment of 
malicious connoisseurs. There are full twenty passages in this piece on which 
the opinion of a judicious friend might have been well taken. 


Les Sardons. A second set of brilliant quadrilles and valse @ la mode, composed for 
the Pianoforte and dedicated to the Gountess of Falmouth, by Frances A. Diball. 


Miss Diball has very genuine conceptions of the character of a dance move- 
ment; we have heard dances even by Strauss that were no better than these. 
Miss Diball ought to be encouraged. 


No. 5 of the Vocal Works of Andreas Romberg. The Power of Song, an ode by 
Schiller with separate accompaniment for the Pianoforte. The English words 
adapted and respectfully dedicated to the Choral Harmonist’s Society, by F. W. 


Rosier. 

‘The Power of Song” in design, extent, and interest, ranks next to the ‘Song 
of the Bell.” We do not indeed discover that picturesque character in the cho- 
russes, or that strange romantic charm which confers so strong an interest, and 
gives so decided a peculiarity to the latter work; but the same free master- 
hand is again detected in a style which preserves a happy medium between the 
solidity of church, and the lightness of theatrical music—in which there is no 
laboured originality—no waiting for fine thoughts, yet in no respect destitute of 
that air of novelty as a whole which the force of nature and feeling confers ; 
oftentimes most happily acquired when least sought after. f 

The cantatas of Andreas Romberg deservedly form a distinct feature in the 
modern choral productions of Germany. If the feeling manifested in them is 
seldom profound, it is, as far as it goes, healthy and genuine. _We look upon 
them as music to be far more worthy encouragement than the sublime and more 
pretending effusions of the new dramatic school, in which the magnificence of 
the style is founded upon incidents revolting to nature and common sense. The 
cternal diablerie, the horrors upon horrors that the German operatic muse has 
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occupied herself in of late years, remind us of jaded faculties in want of a stimu- 
lant. The most awful harmonies, reserved by the old composers for sacred 
occasions, have of late lost their effect by ridiculous association. It is a relief to 
turn from the unhealthy artificial.excitement of these things to a lighter and more 
unpretending style of music, whose object is to exalt and beautify some popular 
and hallowed sentiment. Such is the design of Romberg’s cantata—the plan of 
which, for the benefit of those who are unacquainted with the original, we will 
briefly notice :— : 

The first, chorus, in D minor, possesses descriptive interest, the force of which 
lies with the orchestra. ‘‘ Immortal song” is compared by the poet to an Alpine 
torrent, and the florid motion of the accompaniments, with the plain harmonies 
of the voices, at once paint the scene and form a highly pleasing combinatiqn. 

The second movement is an ariose bass solo with accompanying chorus. The 
sudden change in the modulation avd the entrance of the chorus on the unac- 
cented part of the measure at the words—‘‘ Who can defy the minstrel’s power ?”’ 
give emphasis and striking effect to the words. This movement is connected 
with a graceful quartett in F 3—one of those compositions in which Romberg 
is most happy and makes a near approach to Mozart and Haydn, 

The fourth number of the work is a chorus fugued in B flat 4, ‘‘ As when in 
festive joyous bowers.”’ The imitations here introduced afford variety and relieve 
the usual plainness of the choral combinations. In the progress of this compo- 
sition there are some happy and appropriate modulations. 

The fifth number is a bravura soprano solo accompanied by chorus in G+. Al- 
though light and popular, the style of this exhibits many masterly traits. Elegant 
features in the accompanying chorus, leading to a welcome and most agreeable 
pedal point, bring this composition to a conclusion satisfactory to the musician. 

A quartett and chorus, which form the sixth number, wind up the whole. 

“The Power of Song,” from the frequent employment of the chorus, as well 
as the intrinsic merit of the composition, is likely to become a favourite work 
with choral societies. A studied variety of design prevails in every movement, 


and the grace and refinement of choral performance are as much exercised as its 
power. The composer has altogether most successfully avoided monotony. 

We have heard the “ Power of Song” very well performed by the Choral 
Harmonists’ Society at the London Tavern. To the performances of that society 
the work is chiefly indebted for its present popularity, which, however, is to be 
greatly increased as the cultivation of good vocal music is extended in social and 
domestic circles. 





MUSICAL INTELLIGENCE. 
FOREIGN. 


Beriin.—The winter lark, Miss Clara Novello, the distinguished favourite 
and enfant cherie of our public, is again here, and gave her first concert after 
her return from Russia, in the hall of the King’s Theatre. Every place was 
taken, and the applause was as loud and vehement as when she first sang. The 
concert commenced with the Overture to La Clemenza di Tito; Miss Clara 
Novello then appeared amidst the universal greetings of the audience. She sang 
“With verdure clad ;” also in the trio Le faccio inchino, with Madlles. Von 
Fassman and Hanel ; Di tanti palpiti,* which she transposed A minor third 


* Now that Miss Clara Novello has become a celebrated singer, it may not be impertinent to ap- 
pend an‘anecdote connected with Di tanti palpiti, which we derive from personal observation. About 
fifteen years ago, when she was a ehild playing with her dolls in the garden of her father’s cOuntr 
residence at Shacklewell, and singing ina loud clear voice, for lightness of heart like a littletwil bird, 
this melody, which was then popular, and much played on the barrel-organs of wandering Falians, 
was one among a multitude of others which she caught by ear, and was wont to sing to. herself at 
play. It was Dé tanti palpité that first indicated to her friends her peculiar natural disposition for 
music, and from which may be dated the first direction of the little Clara to serious efforts of song. 
In particular, we remember the admirable correctness of ear with which she made the modulation that 
occurs at the end of the second part of the melody. This was quite surprising in one who knew no- 
thing of harmony, and who never seemed, at least; to pay avy attention to the music which was per- 
formed in her father’s house. The education of the ear must have been proceeding unconsciously to 
herself and friends, or her early history with which we are intimately acquainted, would compel us to 
believe in the phenomenon of an ear more perfectly adapted by nature to the execution of every in- 
savels ~— may other not ungifted singers obtain by the ‘most careful attention and laborious 
eflort,—K. M. . 
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higher, and sang in A flat; and in conclusion two national songs. Her pure 
style, and beautiful intonation, are deservedly admired throughout the conti- 
nent. 

The posthumous works of C. M. Von Weber, to which subscriptions are now 
invited by the music-seller, Schlesinger, of this city, consist of a symphony for the 
orchestra in C major ; a concertino for the violoncello with orchestra ; a Romanza 
Siciliana for flauto principale with orchestra; a quintet for four soprani and a 
bass; a duet for soprano and tenor with orchestra; a comic air for a tenor 
voice; a funeral quartet and puzzle canons. Subscribers will receive a portrait 
of the author, and a fac-simile of his hand-writing. 

Professor Marx, of the University of Berlin, has just completed an elaborate 
work on the art of musical composition, in two volumes octavo, the plan of which 
is new, far simpler, and better adapted to the subject of self-instruction than any 
that has yet appeared. 

Par1s.—Madame Cinti Damoreau will appear in the Domino Noir, announced 
forthe end of this month. M. Alard, who has just made a tour to Bordeaux, in 
which he was acknowledged one of the first violin players of the present French 
school, performed on Sunday in the rooms of M. Erard, in the fourth concert of 
the Musical Society. 

An alarm of fire was raised at the Opera Comique, on Wednesday evening, 
during the second piece. Some utensils of the theatre were ignited by an over- 
heated pipe, but it was soon found that there was no danger ; a little water and 
a sponge removed all apprehension. ‘The piece continued. 








PROVINCIAL. 

[This department of the Musical World is compiled and abridged from the provincial press, and 
from the letters of our country correspondents, The Editors of the M. W. are therefore not respon- 
sible for any matter of opinion it may contain.} 

Newport.—On the 4th instant, a grand performance of sacred music, on an unusually 
large seale for a country town, took place at St. Woollos’s Church, under the patronage 
of Sir Charles Morgan, Bart. The choir consisted of about forty vocalists, and a large 
number of instrumental performers. Mr. Wall, organist of St. Mary’s Church, Mon- 
mouth, conducted the oratorio; and Mr. Price, organist of St. Woollos, led the orchestra. 
We estimated the number present much about five hundred, and the middle aisle pre- 
sented a brilliant assemblage of rank and beauty; comprising the circle of visitors now 
enjoying the hospitalities of Tredegar, together with nearly all the leading families of 
Newport and the neighbourhood. The receipts were appropriated to the defraying of 
the expenses incurred by the improvements made in the organ (now sa‘d to be the finest 
in the principality); but we regret to learn that the amount paid for tickets is consider- 
ably minus the debt owing by the church. The first part consisted of selections from the 
‘“* Messiah.” The chorusses were admirably got up, and appeared to give general satis- 
faction. The beautiful air in “‘ The Messiah,” ‘“ He shall feed his flock,” was sung by 
Miss Shaw (pupil of Sir George Smart) in delightful taste and tenderness of feeling. She 
has.a full and clear natural shake; and in the expression of pathos, and what may be called 
the shading of the music, Miss Shaw is a very interesting vocalist. The effects of masterly 
instruction are evident in the skilful management of her voice. The Coronation Anthem 
and the, Hailstone double Chorus afforded fine results of well-managed accompaniments. 
Double chorusses are difficult to be got up; and the manner in which this was accom- 
plished is highly creditable to the leader, conductor, and the orchestra generally. The 
staccato passage was particularly striking; and the words, “ Fire mingled with hail ran 
along upon the ground,” was greatly effective. The trio, ‘‘On thee each living soul 
depends,” from the Creation, by Miss Morgan, Miss Evans, and Mr. Wall, was much 
admired, Miss Evans was the successful candidate for the Tredegar harp brooch, at the 
Cymreigyddion of Abergavenny. 

The concert in the evening, at the Philharmonic Room, presented an assemblage of 
rank, beauty, and fashion, of rare occurrence in a country town. The performance 
opened with the spirit-stirring overture of “ L’Itafiana in Algieri,” and was a fair crite- 
rion of the proficiency and skill of the performers. The most masterly performance of 
the evening was undoubtedly a pianoforte duet, by Messrs. Wall and Price. »Miss Shaw 
was received with fayour, and was loudly applauded in the Italian song, “* Soaye imagine 
d’amor.” The overture, ‘‘ Nozze di Figaro,” and the, grand finale, “God save the 
Queen,” were the most effective of the orchestral performances; and judging from the 
efficient manner in which all the overtures were executed, we doubt not that the Newport 
Philharmonie Society will, ere long, rank with the proudest musical body in the county. 
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MR. KOLLMAN’S NEW PATENT PIANOFORTES. 


Mr. G. A. Kollmann gave a Concert on Wednesday evening at the Queen’s 
Concert Rooms, Hanover-square, for the purpose of exhibiting his improved 
Pianofortes. We are much pleased with the power and sweetness of tone which 
those instruments possess ;—and judging from what we heard on this occasion— 
if the new principle in the mechanism combine with good tone as many advan- 
tages of durability,—standing in tune, &c., as the advertisement promises, they 
will be worthy the general patronage and favour of the musical public. Asit is, 
they should be examined by all who are interested in the progress and perfection 
of musical mechanics. We heard several pieces of very good music. A fine 
Sonata of Beethoven, for Piano and Violoncello, was performed by Messrs. 
Kollmann and Hausman. The latter is an admirable Violoncellist in the execu- 
tive department—but his tone might be fuller and rounder without detriment. 
Miss Dolby sang “ Ah! perfido,” of Beethoven, with great taste and much 
expression. This young contralto has a genuine feeling for music, and is in the 
way to become a very favourite concert singer. Mr. Kollmann accompanied this 
piece in a very masterly manner,—in general, however, we thought him rather 
too fond of altering the text of compositions. The performance was well 
attended. 





MISCELLANEOUS. 


Miss Bircu.—We omitted to mention in our last number that this accom- 
plished singer had the honour of singing before Her Majesty, at the New Palace. 
She was accompanied on the planoforte by Sir George Smart. 


Mr. MoscueEtes will give three matineés musicales in the ensuing season. 
This gentleman has done so much to promote a classical taste in music by the 


judicious admixture of works of high art with those of the more popular cha- 
racter in the programmes of his concerts—and, more especially, of the charming 
soireés he has been in the habit of giving during the last few years—that we look 
forward with the greatest interest to the above matineés musicales. We doubt 
not they will exhibit the same high excellence, both in the selection and in the 
performance. 


Mr. Epwarp Taytor has been delivering a course of lectures on English 
Vocal Harmony, at the Mechanics’ Institution in Liverpool, which our cor- 
respondent in that place informs us, have been attended by very large and de- 
lighted audiences. 


Mr. Lover is engaged on the libretto of an opera for one of our national 
theatres. Our composers have long pined for such assistance as he can render 
them. 


Tue Creation is to be performed at the Castle Hotel, Richmond, on Wed- 
nesday evening, Feb. 27. Miss Birch, Mr. H. Phillips, &c., are engaged; the 
chorus will be supported by a division of the Exeter Hall amateurs, and the 
orchestra by a numerous band. Mr. Perry will lead, and Mr. Surman will con- 
duct. The whole will be under the direction of Mr. W. Etherington. 


A letter from Dresden of the 10th of Jan. states that Madame Schroeder 
Devrient, whose loss of voice would, it was said, occasion her retirement from 
the stage, had again appeared in the part of Agatha, in the opera of Robin des 
Bois. Her appearance was hailed by the audience with loud and well-deserved 
applause. She appeared to have entirely recovered from her illness—an inflam- 
mation of the throat.— Times. 


Strrrinc THE Fire 1x Trme.—A gentleman at a musical party, where the 
lady was very particular not to have the concert of sweet sounds interrupted, 
was freezing during the performance of a long concert piece, and seeing that the 
fire was going out, asked a friend in a whisper, ‘‘ How he should stir the fire 
without interrupting the music ?”—* Between the bars,’’ replied the friend. 
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Virtues 1n Dissonance.—Persons with good ears may have noticed a pecu- 
liar richness in the combined sound of two strings over that of one; especially 
if they are produced by dissimilar means, as in the case of the stopped A, with 
the open string A on the violin. There seems to be a law in nature, that bodies 
which vibrate exactly alike do not augment in sound in proportion to their num- 
ber. In the organ six diapasons will not yield six times the force of one; but 
if two of dissimilar makes are sounded together, and differently voiced, the effect 
will be bolder and richer than a perfect unison. This dissonance may be carried 
to so great an extent in the lowest notes of the organ, as to strike the semitone 
below the bass note with good effect. So pianofortes, with only two strings, 
are richer than those with three.—Music and Friends. 


Tue Parts Tueatres.—The following is an account of the number of pieces 
produced at the principal theatres of Paris during the past year. The Porte St. 
Antoine, Folies Dramatiques, and others of a similar class have not, it appears, 
the honour of a place in the published list :— 

Grand Opera ....osccecocoercossevcosvccescccocestes 

TE TROGEE PVOMOMIG « ecsen cs deliocs sp oedaahadanen ccc: 
CIRM riea ced eS 0k Ses could cdedieessee*scees 

EQUA EMCO 0 045.50 00sp yegee cacponce 

Opéra Comique ........sscccceecoeees ialevasisueaceceedsamacer 
INGHAIMSEMUG iva ceulsdUacces isscdasescecietecse cesasccasscceasacuse! GO 
COUMIIADD as cn caseisua sae basdqecessan ducuedendaeccas wcone 20 
Vidi ewes 50sec ccs ategeanccienceensaasasisne soot seseeee cee 13 
NVEPIMECN ccdceciee ox aceu aac ca onan sen tcadecccsusccedenataeucocagaca amt 
Balan OGAL ac sc asiasac sve conencsacane cst snasieccccsccncsssspeenee an 
GETIO caccascecesce Me ceateccutuedeccdeuscuuiasauatel ae 
EMULE cs chrev.ct del o 0046 suida dc dp sales ucevias cuca sescce aves saseccacacsa, OF 
Porte St. Martitt..ics.. 2.0 coccescccccccecccsccccsvcccccsevccsecsee 13 
Cirque Olympique... .ss...seccccscvecccecesvccsceccecsees 


Total c.ccascocsee ce cotacescvsl 9S 

In 1837 there were produced 192 new pieces, leaving a balance in favour of 
1838 of 1!—Galignani’s Messenger. 

Dustrn.—Senor Huerta gave his last grand concert at the Rotundo, on Tues- 
day evening, to a highly fashionable assembly. He played himself four pieces 
on the guitar with extraordinary brilliancy. Mr. Frederick Chatterton, from 
London, mage his first appearance in Dublin, and delighted every one with the 
performance of an elaborate fantasia of his own composition, entitled ‘“‘ Remini- 
sances of Bellini.” The facility with which he executes tenths, extended arpeg- 
gios, and double octaves, with one hand, is truly astonishing. He introduced in 
his cadence a double shake with the right hand, a single shake with the left, 
with an accompaniment with the other fingers at the same time, producing a 
wonderful effect, surpassing all the harp players we have ever heard. Signor 
Sapio, and Mr. and Mrs. Williams, as usual, added to the amusement of the 
evening.— Evening Packet. 








Press of matter has compelled us to defer the publication of the Title and In- 
dex until next Week, when they will positively appear. Volume X. is now 
ready, and may be had through any Bookseller, neatly bound in cloth, price 5s. 





TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

A. J. S. E. received too late to examine this week. His commuuication shall either be inserted or 
returned to him. 

“A Constant Reader" is informed that a Mr. Handley has reputation for talent on the Cornet-a- 
piston—also, we believe, Mr. Harper, jun. With respect to an instrument, one of these gentlemen 
would best supply the information. 

Once for all, we may inform Composers and Publishers, that we do not intend to give reasons at 
length for the disapproval of Musical Publications. We stake our character upon our opinion, and 
that is sufficient. 

We were in error in attributing Mr. Aspull’s book of Songs to a brother of his, deceased. The late 
Mr. Aspull was, however, not much known in London, and therefore it is not surprising that his death 
should have escaped us, or that his brother, less known than himself, should become confounded with 


him. 
“C. Sharp" in our next. 
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LONDON TAVERN, BISHOPS- 
JATE STREET. 
R. T. H. SEVERN most respect- 
fully informs his Friends and the Public, 
that his EVENING CONCERT will take place on 
THURSDAY, 31st of JANUARY, when will be 
performed, for the first time in this country, Se- 
fections from MOZART’S Grand Opera of IDO- 
MENEO. 

PrincipallSingers, Miss BIRCH, MissW OODYATT: 
Miss EMMA CAWTHORNE, Mr. BENNETT, and 
Mr. KELNER. 

The ORCHESTRA and CHORUS will be composed 
of first-rate talent—Leader, Mr. DANDO: Con- 
ductor, Mr. T. H. SEVERN. 

Tickets, 7s. each, to be had of all Music Sellers. 

The Concert will commence at Eight o'clock 

precisely. 


Just published. 

IX SONGS, composed by CuarLes 

kK SALAMAN. The Poetry selected from the 
Works of Byron, Shelly, &c. &c. 

D'Almaine and Co., Soho Square. 

To be had together or separately. 


-s PITANOFORTES. 


EXTENSIVE REDUCTION IN PRICES. 
R WORNUM, INVENTOR and 


; e Manufacturer of Patent Double-Action 
Pianofortes, at the Music Hall, Store Street, Bed- 


ford Square. 
THE PICCOLO. " 


Ditto, with Cylinder 
Plain Rosewood 


COTTAGE AND C 
From 42 Guineas to 
POCKET GRAND HORIZONTAL. 

From 55 Guineas to 75 Guineas 
IMPERIAL GRAND HORIZONTAL. 
Feom 75 Guinens 0 . .o.e0s-rp scence 90 Guineas 

The above Instruments are well manufactured, 
and all prepared for extreme climates. 

The Piccolo stands 3 feet 8 inches high; and 
the Pocket Grand is only 5 feet 4 inches long. 

A liberal allowance to Exporters and Dealers, 

This extensive reduction has been orawn from 
the Advertiser as a measure of protection to his 
“New Piccolo Pianoforte,” the sucéess of which 
has .induced certain.Manafacturers to announce 
and sell Instruments of a different elaracter under 
the same name, by which the Public are deceived 
and the Inventor injured. | 











GREEN’S. TRANSPONICON, OR 
TRANSPOSING PIANOFORTE. 


’ I NHOSE who have any thoughts of 
purchasing a PIANOFORTE, are most ear- 
nestly recommended first to inspect this Extraor- 
dinary Improvement, by which the Performer is 
enabled, at pleasure, to raise or lower the pitch, to 
suit the Voice or any accompanying Instrument, 
or to transpose, at once, any composition into any 
other Key. Such desirable powers must shortly 
render obsolete all Instruments not possessing 
them. The price is reduced even considerably be- 
low that usually charged for ordinary Instruments, 
J. GREEN, Inventor and sole Manufacturer, 
Seraphine Warehouse, Royal’ Arms, 33, Solio 
Square. 





OWEN’S CONCERT ROOMS, 
HANOVER SQUARE. 


R. MOSCHELES’ MATINEES 
MUSICALES. 


Mr. MOSCHELES has the honour to announce 
that he intends resuming his Performances of Clas- 
sical Pianoforte Music on the Mornings of Thurs- 
days, February 14th and 28th, and Mareh 14th, to 
begin at Two o'clock. The sele@tions of Tnstru- 
mental and Vocal Music will be on the plan of 
former years. Full particulars in the bills. 

Terms of Subscription for the three Matinees, 
One Guinea; a triple Ticket, One Guinea; single 
Tickets, 10s, 6d. each: to be had of Messrs. Cra- 
mer, Chappell, Collard, and of Mr. Moscheles, 
3, Chester Place, Regent’s Park. 





PRIZE FOR A MADRIGAL. 


HE Society for the Encouragement of 
Vocal Music offer, as a prize for the best 


Madrigal, to be written to words approved by the 


Society, a Conv of Novello’s edition of PUR- 
CELL'S SACRED MUSIC, complete in Five 
Volumes, sold at TWELVE GUINBAS, Particulars 
of the words and conditions of the prize may be 
obtained of H. Hooper, 13, Pall Mall; East: 
Monro and May, Holborn Bars; J. A. Novello, 
Dean Street, Soho; and Taylor and! Walton, 
Upper Gower Street. 

W. E. HICKSON, Honorary Secretary 
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